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or thought to be expressed, in Shakespeare's tragedy, which is said to
have at this time gone through forty performances * in open streets
and houses \ I will say a word below.1
Bat the name of Essex's paladin-in-chief, Southampton, as it were,
takes us at once into the heart of the argument, and bids us consider
both the association between the parliamentary and the colonial
Liberalism of the period comprising Shakespeare's later years, and
the inspiration drawn by this political group or school from a source
to which Shakespeare, too, is held to have resorted. On both heads
some note will have to be taken of what there is of external, and
what of internal, evidence.
In the case of Southampton, of whose intimate relations with
Shakespeare at one time of their lives no doubt can exist, we are
unfortunately without any proof of intellectual intercourse between
them in the later period with which we are here more especially
concerned. In Elizabeth's reign Southampton had been a prominent
figure at Court, and smiled upon by the Queen, the foremost favourite
of whose later years had, in his turn, consistently shown good-will to
the younger man. Southampton accompanied Essex on his expeditions
to Cadiz (1596) and the Azores (1597), and sought, though in vain,
to be allowed to serve as general of the horse under him in Ireland.
He then took part in the conspiracy which brought his friend to the
scaffold and consigned himself to prison. Before this, Southampton's
patronage of letters and of the stage had been among the most
brilliant attributes of this Jios wventutls of the Elizabethan age,
when at the height of its splendour. His relations with Shakespeare
are familiar to all students of our literature, and I am not afraid to
set it down as an accepted conclusion that, whatever interpretation
may be put upon these relations, they inspired the majority of the
Sonnets. The remark of Mrs. Stopes," that, after the commence-
article on him in the Dictionary of N. #,, afterwards defended both the succes*
sion and the political principles of James f, and was a distinguished pleader
as well as historiographer at Chelsea College.)
1  With regard to Shakespeare's relations to Essex, it is more to the purpose,
though it cannot, intrinsically, he held of much significance, that, in 1599, the
dramatist had in his Henry V (Chorus of Act V), touched on the enthusiastic
welcome which London was prepared to accord to Essex on his victorious return
from Ireland.  Still less weight need be attached to the probability that the popular
sensation caused by the arrest and execution, in 1594, of the Jewish physician
Roderigo Lopez, charged with having been concerned in a plot to poison Queen
Elizabeth and Essex's Spanish prottge, Antonio Perez, suggested to Shakespeare
the character of Shylock, and even the Christian name of the Jew's intended
victim.
2  Shakespeare's Environment (1914), p. 158.   We are looking forward to a full
Life of Southampton$Tom the same distinguished writer.
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